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mould candles, in honour, perhaps, of its safe ar- 
rival at its destination. “A wery unconwen’ent 
journey you've just come off; and I wish you sue- 
cess at the diggins, Mr. Heifer’um.” 

“My name is Effingham, sir,” replied Perey to 
this harangue, in a freezing tone; for he did not 
approve either of the man’s familiarity, or of his 
friend Halliday having opened communication with 
a stranger, or one who appeared to be such, on the 
first night of their arrival. It may be that the 
reserve and suspicion he had fancied as pervading 
the society of the Turon was already exerting its 
influence on his own feelings. At any rate, it was 
highly indiscreet, he thought, to admit to their 
confidence and counsels so equivocal a personage 
as Mr. Chauker appeared to be. And perhaps he 
was jealous, also, of the liberty Halliday had taken ; 
for, as Mr. Chauker observed, and as we have pre- 
viously had oceasion to hint, the cart and most of 
its contents, with the sorry beast which had 
dragged it over the Blue mountains, and which 
was now picking up the best meal it could at the 
back of the valley, were really his own undisputed 
property. And as we cannot suspect Percy Effing- 
ham of so much self-denial and forethought as the 
ownership of such an outfit would have involved, 
we are driven to the conclusion that he had turned 
to account the placable and benevolent disposition 
of his generous benefactor of the Woollomolloo 
heights. 

* All the same, Mr. Heffin’um,” retorted the 
unabashed stranger, in reply to Percy’s rebuff. 

“ Not quite, sir,” said l’ercy, in the same frigid 


tone; “ Lhave a strange fancy to be called by my | 


own name, which is Effingham, sir: Effingham 
without the H.” 

“ Well, no offence, sir; I’ve been ’avin a palaver, 
as they call it, with your partner here; and if 
you're agreeable, he’s got my purposals.” 

“TY must first know what those proposals are, 


Mr. Chauker,” said Perey, turning inquiringly | 


and somewhat reproachfully upon his associate, 
who had hitherto remained silent, apparently 
amused and gratified with the:short colloquy which 
had terminated in this appeal He broke silence 
now, however. 

“Mr. Chauker has beem suggesting,” he be- 

an—— 

“ That’s the word, Mr. Alliday,” continued Mr. 
Chanker, whose offences against orthography we 
shall, for the sake of owr reader's ears, take the 
liberty of somewhat correcting.. “The thing is 
this, you see ; it all lays in amutshell. Here you 
are at the diggins, and here I am ; and here’s my 
son Josh. Well, look at your two selves; no of- 


fence, but the plain English is, you ain’t strong | 


enough for the work. There’s your prospecting 
to do; and then when your claim’s-fixed om, there’s 
your tent to be minded, and all that sort of thing ; 
and then you'll never be able to work single- 
handed, picking, shovelling, washing, cradling, and 
what not. Your hands are too soft; it won’t pay 
without you’re uncommon lucky.” 

Having delivered himself of this prediction, Mr. 
Chauker paused for a reply ; but as none came, he 
went on :— 

“ Now, here’s myself and Josh, just come to the 
diggins likewise, and single-handed as it happens ; 
now my proposal is to join forces.” 





“That’s kind,” said Effingham, drily ; “ but—” 
“I should decidedly recommend what he says,” 
interposed Halliday, promptly; ‘‘ you see, Effing- | 
ham, we ought to have thought of some things | 
that we didn’t think of before we started; now ‘| 
there’s this lad will make a capital tent-keeper ; 
and his papa—the fact is, Mr. Chauker tells 
me he has had some experience in these matters.” 
“ Red-hot from Californy, Mr. Heffin’um ; that’s 
where it is,” rejoined Mr. Chauker. | 
The impression made by this announcement was | 
not altogether favourable, and Mr. Chauker || 
hastened to remove it. “It didn’t just suit, Mr. 
Heffin’um ; there was too many bowie-knives and || 
revolvers kept at work to make it altogether plea. | 
sant for a peaceable man, you see. And, then, the 
climate ; laid up with ague and fever I was, six 
weeks, and nobody to puta drink to my mouth, 
And the doctor’s bill—on my word! three hun- | 
dred dollars, Mr. Heffin’um, as true as you're 
there—fifty dollars a week; and as weak as water 
at the end of the time. Thinks I, if that’s to be | 
it, I'll cut Californy, and here I am, take me or | 
leave me, gents both.” 
The proposal, afterall, seemed an advantageous | 
one; and without too euriously inquiring of Halli- 
day the nature of his former connexion with Mr. 
Chauker—for it appeared that they had known each 
other in Sydney—on the principle that ignorance 
is sometimes bliss; and urged on by Halliday to 
close with the offer; in spite, too, of his first un- 
favourable impressions—Perey assented, and the 
| following day found him, without the formality of 
parchment deeds, signed, sealed, and delivered, a | 
partner in the mining firm of Chauker, Effingham, 
Halliday, and Josh. And on the following even- 
ing each of the firm (Josh excepted) had reeeived 
| from the commissioner’s hands a characteristic 
document,, containing the following words :— 


“ No 





“The bearer having paid me 
| the sum of one pound ten shillings on account of 
| the territorial revenue, I hereby license him to 
| dig, search for, and remove gold from any such 
| erown land as I shall assign to him for that pur- 

pose, during the month of , 185—. (Signed) 
| ete. ete. is 


} 

| It was also characteristic, and perhaps equally 
| 80 of each of the partners, that the sum of the 
| three licences was extracted from one pocket, that 


pocket being Percy Effingham’s. Apart from this 
_ trifling drawback, the compact had fair promise. 


CHAPTER XXXVITE 
DIGGINGS AND DIGGERS. 


THREE weeks passed away with indifferent success. 
Descending, day after day, deeper into the hole 
| in which, for the present, his hopes lay buried, 
| Effingham toiled with pick and shovel till com- 
pelled, by sheer exhaustion, to stop and rest ; while, 
two or three hundred yards off, by the river side, 
| Mr. Chauker, as the experienced hand, washed and 
| cradled and rocked the soil, which was conveyed 
| from the hole by Halliday in zine buckets. 
| In vain, Perey, as he rested from his labour, cast 
| eager eyes around on the various strata of gravelly 
| mud, slate and clay,through which he had wrought, | 
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| which were tantalizing enough. 
| hard by was discovered in his deep mud-hole in a | 
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in the hope of lighting on some rich pocket, stored 
with nuggets, to repay, in one magnificent mo- 
ment, the labour and excitement of the search. 
Nothing of the sort; not a speck of gold was vi- 
sible, though, by careful washing, the united efforts 
of the miners had yielded, when the three weeks 
expired, precious dust to the amount of some few 
ounces which, duly divided, gave a profit to each of 
ten shillings for every working day. 

But ten shillings! At that rate it would take 


months to fill the dingo-skin bag with which, in | 


passing through Bathurst, Perey had provided 
himself, and by the manufacture and sale of which 
to intending diggers, an industrious saddler of that 


| town was realizing a handsome profit. And where | 


were the nuggets—the lumps of pure metal of 


| which such marvellous stories had been told ?—the 
five, ten, twenty, fifty-ounce lumps ?—the fortunate | 


labour of a single half hour valued, not by shil- 
lings but by pounds, by tens, ay, by hundreds of 


four thousand pounds, which had raised the fame 


| of the Turon diggings, was that a myth or a 
| sober reality P 
| merely provoking. 


Ten shillings a day! It was 


There were rumours around, and facts too, 
One day, a man | 


fit of epilepsy. The cause was attributed to a | 


| streak of good luck, which had rolled into his | 
| hands a lump of gold worth a hundred and fifty | 


pounds. The rapturous astonishment had, for a | 
time, overpowered his frame. In other holes, as | 
p 


| Effingham was told, rich lodes had been disco- | 
| vered, yielding day after day a, constant supply of | 
| glittering scales, interspersed with heavy nuggets ; | 
| and he heard of parties who, during the time he | 
| had been toiling to so little purpose, had realized | 

small fortunes at a few languid strokes. | 


Ten shillings a day! it would never do—that : | 


| and deploring their ill fortune, the partners decided | 
| on abandoning their unlucky claim, and seeking a | 


more generous allotment. 
Meanwhile, Effingham had looked around him. | 
In his nightly strolls throngh the irregular en- 


| campment, or his occasional hasty glances at the | 


busy scene by day, he had discovered that the | 
motley society comprised men (women there were | 
none) of all classes and complexions of character. 

In one of the cells of that vast honeycomb of earth | 
were pointed out to him two colonial magistrates, 
who had dofied their dignity, and donned the scar- 
let serge shirt of the aristocratic digger: close by 
was a shepherd, once a convict perhaps, who had 
turned his pastoral staff into a pick. Clattering | 
his cradle by the river side, and dabbling in real dirt | 


_ and literal troubled water, was a Sydney lawyer, 


Whose keen professional eye, no longer directed to 
the discovery of flaws in indictments or title-deeds, 
was more profitably for himself, perhaps, intent on 
detecting the glittering specks, without the aid of | 
which his trade would become fiat, stale, and un- 
profitable, a delusion and a snare to its professors ; | 


| while, trotting from hole to watercourse, might be | 
| Seen a medical practitioner in disguise, bearing 
_ buckets of soil, and testing for himself the peculiar 
_ Virtues of air and exercise combined with immode- | 


| 


pounds? he hundred-weight of gold, cheap at | 


| taken. 


{ 
| 
| 
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that flesh is heir to.” Here was a sailor, escaped 
from salt water and salt junk, from weevilly bis- 
cuits and rope-ends, from his deserted ship lying 
like a log in Sydney-cove, and from his half-dis- | 
tracted captain : and there, a schoolmaster, who | 
was ab est from the school-room, and ad sum ina 
big hole, determining to trace practically the hard 
word auriferous to its root. 

We might tell of merchants’ clerks and trades- 
| men’s assistants, of tavern waiters and valets, of 
tailors and shoemakers, of barbers and fiddlers, of 
ploughmen and gardeners, of idlers and loungers, 
of rogues and yagabonds—but their name is le- 
gion—all straining nerve and muscle, with shagg 
beards, unwashed faces, blistered hands, and sweat- 
ing brows, joining practically in the old song, 
newly revived, 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? ” 


Scores departed daily, in disgust, to return. to 
former pursuits ; some sunk exhausted beneath the 
incessant toil, and dragged their weary limbs away 
from the scene of disappointment. On the other 
hand, many, flushed with success, temporarily dis- 
appeared, to rest awhile from their labours, and to 
dispose of their gains—it might be in prudent 
speculation, or, more likely, in mad dissipation. 
But the places of the successful and unsuccessful 
were alike filled up by daily arrivals of eager ad+ 
venturers ; and daily the bounds of the encamp- 
ments were enlarged, and the population aug- 
mented ; while the grating of gravel on the metal 
sifters of hundreds of rockers at once in motion, 
from morning. to night, sounded in the distance 
like the rushing of a cataract. 

Effingham was not long, either, in discovering 
that the seeming order of the population thinly 
veiled scenes of dissipation. In some tents, from 
night to morning, infatuated miners were to be 
found, hazarding on the cast of a die, or the 
turning up of a card, the hard-earned fortunes of 


| the previous day ; and thence returning to their 


occupation, unrefreshed, unnerved, and destitute. 
Nor were the means of intoxication entirely absent, 
notwithstanding the vigilant commissioner's strict 
prohibition ; and shouts of wild revelry or fierce 
contention not infrequently broke the silence of 
night. 

Now, if our readers are disposed to conclude 


| that Perey Effingham, being what we have de- 
rv t=) to] 


scribed him, was to be found among the gamblers 
and roisterers of the encampment, they are mis- 
A change had come over him, at least for 
atime; and for once in his life he felt disinclined 
to dissipation. He was disappointed and dejected. 
The labour inwhich he was engaged was exces- 
sive; and returning at evening to his tent, having 
strained every nerve, throngh a Jong day, in un- 
accustomed toil, he had little spirit left for what, 
at another time, he would have called enjoy- 
ment. 

Add to this, that he began to suspect his asso- 
ciates of unfair dealing. There seemed, at any 
rate, to be a secret understanding between them, 


| from which he was excluded. There was no reason 


to suppose that their former connexion had been 





| tate perspiration and free diet, as breakfast, dinner, | either honourable or creditable ; and it was mani- 
| and supper would testify, in warding off “ the ills | fest, even to his unreflecting mind, that Halliday 


wrought, | 
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was in some degree of dread—probably because in 
the power—of the mysterious Mr. Chauker. They 
sometimes absented themselves from the tents 
during several hours of darkness, and returned 
silently. 

Three weeks, then, had passed away, and having 
decided on abandoning their unproductive claim, 
and fixed on the morrow, as being Sunday, and an 
idle day, for a prospecting expedition, the partners 
broke off work at noon, and removed their tools. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE COMMISSIONER AND HIS WORK.—A FREAK OF KINDNESS.— 
SUNDAY AT THE DIGGINGS.—A DISCLOSURE. 
“ Have you got a licence, my man?” 

These words were addressed, by a gentleman on 
horseback, to a miserable-looking man of colour, 
who was working single-handed in a mud-hole 
near the Wallabi rocks. The man started as, look- 
ing up, he saw above him the gold-laced cap, 
half-military costume, and keen eye of Mr. H——, 
the commissioner. 

* Your honour gave me credit,” he began, in an 
apologetic tone. 

* Ay, for a week. I remember you now. But 
you have been working here near upon three weeks, 
my friend.” 

“And got nothing, sir; not enough to buy 
food, and I am pretty near starved,” replied the 
negro. 

“IT can’t help that,” said the commissioner, who 
was too accustomed to such subterfuges from un- 
successful diggers, and sometimes from successful 
ones, to pay much heed to them; but who was 
nevertheless acknowledged to mingle consideration 
with firmness in the exercise of his almost un- 
limited authority : “you know that I have given 
you a long day; and now you must either pay for 
the licence or leave off digging.” 

“Please to wait till next week, sir,” pleaded 
the man; “ maybe I shall have better luck.” 

“And maybe worse: no, no, next week begins 
a new month ; and if you cannot pay thirty shil- 
lings now, you won’t be able to double it then.” 

“T can’t pay,” said the negro, sullenly. 

“Then get out of the hole, my man; you have 
no business there.” The man unwillingly obeyed. 

“Ts this your cradle?” asked the commissioner, 
pointing to the machine, lying at the outside of 
the hole. 

* Yes, sir.” 

** Well, I might break it up, you know; but I 
won’t be hard on you this time. If you can bring 
me the money for the licence, do; but don’t let 
me catch you digging without it.” Mr. H. was 
turning away, when Percy Effingham, who had 
strolled thus far from his tent, and been a specta- 
tor of the scene—and had also recognised, in the 
disconsolate negro, his guest of the Blue mountain 
road—came forward, and offered payment for the 
licence if the commissioner would receive it in 
gold dust. 

Certainly, there was no objection to that. The 
commissioner was going to his tent, and would re- 
ceive the payment there; and the poor digger, 
looking unutterable gratitude towards his bene- 
factor, followed with him the horseman in his 
progress through the diggings—a progress by no 





means uninterrupted ; for that gentleman was on 
the look-out for defaulters. 

The mining country is ‘‘ eminently unfavourable 
to the exertions of the tax-collector. Miners of 
insolvent inclinations easily contrive to dodge the 
officer as he proceeds down the windings of the 
creek; the rocks and gulleys presenting endless 
and convenient hiding-places for the skulkers. At 
Ophir, the simulated croak of the raven was the 
signal for evasion, agreed and acted on by the un- 
licensed. One fellow shoulders the cradle, and 
runs to earth, while his comrades disperse them- 
selves among the legitimate workmen, assuming 
the innocent look of spectators hesitating to com- 
mence on the arduous and precarious trade of 
gold-mining.” 

“ You have no licence, my friend,” said the com- 
missioner to a stout, powerful man, upon whom he 
had pounced unawares: “ you must leave that hole 
and take away your tools.” 

The man turned upwards a countenance of 
sullen obstinacy, and refused to obey, defying the 
officer to interrupt him in his illegal labours. 

The commissioner sprang from his horse, and 
the next moment was in the hole, confronting the 
recusant with a pistol, placing the disengaged 
hand on his collar. The bully quietly ascended, 
and as quietly submitted toa pair of handcuffs, 
placed on him by the officer’s only attendant. 
Scores of diggers witnessed the scene—rough and 
dangerous, too, they might have been thought— 
while hundreds were within call; but none came || 
to the rescue; and the man was marched off, || 
amidst the jeers of his fellow-miners, to beg for- 
giveness, and pay the disputed fee. 

“Rather dangerous work this, sir,” was the || 
natural remark of Effingham. 

“You may think so, but I do not. There are || 
enough sensible men at the diggings to vindicate |, 
the majesty of the law, against all the rest who || 
may be lawless and discontented.” 

Passing by other instances of attempted evasion, |, 
or moody resistance, or humble submission, which 
Effingham witnessed in his progress to the com- |) 
missioner’s tent, that tent was at length reached. 

The half ounce of gold dust taken from Percy’s | 
pouch diminished his slender store; and the | 
negro at length found expression for audible 
thanks. 

“Tl not forget it, sir. I'll never forget it. | 
If I have luck,” (luck is a favourite word at the 
diggings,) “you shall be paid back next week, 
a.” 

“You must find me first,” said Percy. 

“No fear of that,” replied the man; “I shall 
find your tent very well, and should have come to 
you before, to thank you for your kindness on the | 
road, if I had been lucky.” | 

“Well, never mind about that; perhaps you | 
won't find my tent next week where it is now; | 
but I'll find you when I want my dust back again. |, 
You told the commissioner you were half starved | 
—is that true ?” 

“ Quite true,” the man declared, and his gaunt || 
looks confirmed it. 

“ Come with me then,” said Percy ; and thread- | 
ing the way throngh the labyrinth of pits and | 
mounds towards the encampment, he reached his | 
tent, followed by the black as far as the entrance. 
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Percy’s partners were absent; but the boy Josh, 
who never cared to stir from the tent, was at his 
post, and puffing, as usual, his short black pipe. 

“Come in!” shouted Percy, as he rummaged 
among the stores for a meal for the impoverished 
digger; but, apparently, the negro was seized 
with a fit of bashfulness, for he not only did not 
obey the invitation, but when Effingham impa- 
tiently looked up and repeated it, the fellow had 
disappeared from the opening of the tent. 

Uttering an exclamation of surprise at the man’s 
stupidity, he strided out of the tent, and looked 
around. To his surprise, the man had vanished ; 
and internally vexed that he had interfered with 
the concerns of a stranger, who, in all probabi- 
lity, was an impostor, Percy stretched himself on 
the ground, wrapped in his rug, and awaited the 
return of his comrades to supper. 


The sun of a mild spring morning was shining 
brightly when the three prospecters sallied from 
their tent with pick, spade, and pan. Around 
them, all was comparatively quiet ; the river, un- 
disturbed by washing and cradling, had regained 
its natural transparency, and rolled on in a pure 
current, rejoicing, as one might almost fancy, in | 
the respite of the sabbath. Yet not a complete 
respite, for here and there on its banks were men 





in the act of washing their mud-stained garments, 
and drying them in the sun. Others, seated on | 
the ground, nearer or in the encampment, were | 
mending clothes and tents, or rearing huts. From 
the wooded slopes of the valley the sound of the | 
axe was to be heard; and parties of dark-skinned | 
natives were gathering bundles of the rugged, 


loose, and partially cast-off bark of gum trees, in | 


Halliday and Chauker were walking on and loudly 
talking. 

“Come on, Effingham; don’t be stopping all 
day about there The loud choir again 
breaking forth, swallowed up the remainder of the 
sentence, and fell full on Effingham’s ear :-— 


“Sweet day of rest! for thee I’d wait, 
Emblem and earnest of a state, 
Where —————_—_” 


“Come, come on, Effingham,” Halliday sharply 
repeated ; “unless you want us to go on without 
you.” 

“Go if you like,” said Percy, pettishly ; but he 
moved onwards nevertheless; and then, after a 
few steps taken in advance, he stopped again. 

“T tell you what, Halliday,” he said; “ you and 
Mr. Chauker can do the job as well without me as 
with me; and I wish you would.” 

“With all my heart,” replied Halliday ; “ only 
you mustn’t grumble at the new ground if you 
don’t like it when we have fixed on it; but this is 
the first time,” he added with a sneer, “that I 
have known you to have a tender conscience.” 

“T said nothing about conscience,” said Percy, 
turning away ; and the party separated. 

There was nothing particularly sore about 
Percy’s conscience. One sharp twinge it had had, 
but by the time he had again reached the church 
door the singing had ceased, and the pang had so 
far passed away that he repented his sudden de- 
termination. As the day was before him, how- 
ever, he might as well goin. It would be some- 
thing new, at any rate, to see the inside of a place 
of worship. 

The spacious tent—for it was scarcely more 





vast sheets, to sell to miners for the temporary , than this—was well filled, and the service was 


dwellings they were erecting. | decorously conducted; but Percy was glad when 
There was silence and repose, nevertheless. The | it was over. 
men who were -desecrating the day, as we have} While turning towards his tent, Percy saw in 
described, worked silently, as in partial homage to | the crowd of church-goers the negro who had so 
the sabbath; while others, in Sunday dress and | unaccountably evaded his charitable intention of 
washed faces, were quietly seated, singly or in | the previous evening. The man was clean and 
groups, in the sunlight, or strolled silently around | decently dressed; that is, he exhibited a clean 
and among the tents. Some were reading; all,or ; shirt beneath the patched and threadbare pilot 
nearly all, were smoking. , coat, which had probably seen its first service at 
Numbers of the population were absent, too. the antipodes; but that must have been a long 
Many, like Percy and his partners, had started on | time before. It seemed to Effingham as though 
prospecting expeditions ; and others, more alive to _ the poor black saw and avoided him—an evident 
the claims of religion, were gathering in the taber- | sign, he thought, of dishonesty. ‘So much for 
nacles (there were two in Sofala, as the main as- | being soft-hearted and soft-headed,” he muttered 
semblage of tents and huts of the Turon diggings to himself; “my thirty shillings is gone; but 
had been named) raised for the worship of God in | the fellow shall know that I understand him, at 
the wilderness. all events ;” and, making towards the man, he 
It might be that thoughts of home—the country | accosted him. 
village—the rural church with its ivy-covered; “You are ina hurry to get away, my hungry 
tower and rustic porch—of his father, the officiat- | friend ; but I must have a word with you. What 
ing minister—of his mother, in the rector’s old- | did you mean by fooling me last night ?” 
fashioned, high-backed family pew, that pew in which | 





“T could not help going away, sir,” said the 
he had sat as a child, with mother and brothers— | negro, after a little hesitation ; “there was some- 
thing in your tent that frightened me.” 

“ You must speak more plainly if you want me 
to understand you,” said Effingham, cooly. “I 
rather suspect you have been doing me, my friend ; 
and that your poverty and hunger is just a hum 
altogether.” 

“Oh! don’t think so hard of me, sir,” said the 
black. “I was half starved; but [ picked up a 
job after I left you that gave me a supper and 


perhaps it was a recollection of those sabbath days, 
long since passed away, that crossed Percy’s mind 
as himself and his partners passed the canvass- 
walled and roofed church of Sofala, and compelled | 
him to halt and listen to the rough bass voices of | 
the congregation, filling the air, not inharmoni- 
ously, with an old-fashioned tune to an old-fa- 
shioned hymn ; for such they seemed to Percy. 
“Wait, wait a minute—hush!” he said, as 
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enough to eat for to-day. But if I had been whole 
starved, I felt as if I could not have swallowed a 
bit that came from a place where that boy and his 
father had put foot or hand. I beg your pardon, 
sir; but if I had known you had been a friend of 
theirs, I could not have let you pay for my licence 
yesterday. But you shall be paid back, sir.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Percy; “but I 
must know what you mean. If you are speaking 
of the man Chauker—” 

“He is the man I am speaking of, sir; but I do 
not wish to say any more, only I want to have 
nothing to do with him.” 

“You don’t get off so, my man,” said Effing- 
ham: “that man is my partner, but no friend of 
mine; and if you know anything about him that I 
ought to know, I'll thank you to tell it.” 

“ Didn’t you know him in Sydney, sir?” the 
negro asked, quickly and earnestly. 

“IT never saw him till I came here; and I tell 
you I know nothing about him,” Percy replied. 

“Then,” said the man, “ I 2/7 tell you, for you 
have been kind to me.” 

For half an hour, Effingham and the negro con- 
tinued in conference, pacing along a verdant slupe 
at the back of the encampment. We shall not tell 
the negro’s tale; let it suffice to say that he opened 
to Percy’s mind a distant view of deep degradation 
and ignominious vice and cowardly treachery and 
cruelty, of which even he previously had only a 
faint conception. 

And it was in such dens and scenes of infamy as 
those, of which he had just heard, that his fiend 


Halliday had formed acquaintance with this utterly | 


unprincipled and dangerous person! No won- 
der that they kept secret the history of their former 
connexion; and no wonder, either, that Chauker 
had Halliday so much under his control! 

“ And to this I have brought myself,” thought 
Percy, bitterly, as he parted with the poor negro; 
‘that such a wretched object as that could dare to 
despise me, and to loathe my offered charity, be- 
cause of my connexion with such an unhanged 
villain! If this isn’t like filling the belly with the 
husks the swine do eat, that they preached such a 
long sermon about before I left home, I don’t know 
what is.” But he did not add, “I will return 
and go unto my father.” 





THE NEW VEGETABLE GIANT. 


Our botanists are, just at present, in a state of 
earnest and pleasurable excitement, occasioned by 
the safe arrival in this country of a flourishing 
young scion of a Californian tree, which is not only 
new to them, but which, moreover, boasts. the 
pre-eminence of being the most lofty known tree 
in the world; while, at the same time, it rivals in 
circumference the gigantic baobab, or monkey’s- 
head, (Adansonia digitata) of Senegal, which has 
hitherto been considered as the largest amongst 
the vegetable tribes, although it does not attain to 
any considerable height. 

For the discovery of this tree, as well as for the 
introduction of the specimen which reached Eng- 
land at the close of the last year, we are indebted 
to that indefatigable collector, Mr. Lobb the 





botanist to those princes of enterprising nursery- 
men, Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea and Exeter. At 
the suggestion, we believe, of Professor Lindley, it 
has received the name of Wellingtonia gigantea, 
and may be regarded as a most appropriate memo- 
rial of the warrior who stood so pre-eminent in the 
annals of his country, and who, like this tree, was 


“ Loftier than his peers.” 


The Wellingtonia is a coniferous and evergreen 
tree, which, in the words of its discoverer, rears its 
stately growth “in a solitary district on the 
elevated slopes of the Sierra Nevada, near the head 
waters of the Stanislan and San Antonio rivers, in 
| 38° north latitude, and 120° 10’ west longitude, 
at an elevation of five thousand feet from the level 
of the sea. From eighty to ninety trees exist, all 
within the circuit of a mile. Some are solitary, 
some are in pairs, while others not unfrequently 
| stand three or four together.” 

We have already stated that in the size of its 
trunk the Wellingtonia equals the baobab, a spe- 
cimen which was recently felled being 29 feet 2 
inches in diameter, at five feet above the ground, 





at which height we may well suppose that a dimi- 
| nution of at least ten inches had taken place, giving 
| a rough circumference of 90 feet at the base, which 
| is the maximum of that attained by the baobab.* 
| This latter tree, however, rarely grows to above 60 
| feet high, while our new acquaintance, at an average, 
|is above two hundred and fifty feet high; nay, 
| individual specimens are as much as three hundred 
and twenty feet!—a loftiness of growth which 
will be best estimated, when we remember that it 
falls but thirty-two feet short of that elevation 
which is roughly calculated as equal to the loss of 
one degree Fahrenheit, as an average for all lati- 
tudes ;+ so that with but this addition, its topmost 
branches would actually find themselves in a climate 
one degree colder than that enjoyed by the root 
from which they sprang! 

Perhaps, however, the Wellingtonia is even 
more remarkable for the very gradual manner in 
which it tapers towards the summit of its trunk— 
a circumstance which, it is needless to say, greatly 
increases the actual cubic measurement of the tim- 
ber which it yields. At two hundred feet from the 
ground, Mr. Lobb informs us, the diameter of the 
one which he measured was five feet five inches !— 
a size hitherto unparalleled. And while, at eighteen 
feet from the root, its diameter was fourteen feet 
six inches, it was still so much as fourteen feet 
when a height of one hundred feet was reached. 
Those accustomed to the measurement of timber 
will readily perceive the enormous number of cubic 
feet thus contained in this single tree; and those 
to whom such calculations are unfamiliar, may 


dimensions of various trees, a tolerable idea of the 
gigantic proportions of this vegetable Wellington. 


Feet 
Circumference of some Baobabs . . . . 90 
————_—— ofa South Carolina species 
of Acer 62 


—— of the Dracena of the Cana- Baljour. 


ries . 
Diameter of the celebrated Yew at Hedsor, 
9) 





. * See Balfour’s “ Manual of Botany.” f 
+ See Professor Phillips’ “ Treatise on Geology.” 
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Feet 
Circumference of the largest Cedar on 
Mount Lebanon . . 


. 364 Maundrell. 
| ————_——. of an Oak,* Dorsetshire, 


(blown down in 1703) . 68 
—_—_—_———— of the Oak of Allonville, 
oo 4 
26 Creuze. 
| Length of single beams of Larch iu public 
| buildings at Venice. . . .. 120 | 
| —— of main stem of an Oak felled in J 
Monmouthshire in 1791 . . . 91° 
| ——— of straight stem of Dammara Aus- 
Os ill Biwlan & 2 a4 100 Loudon. 
| Height (greatest) of Trees in France - 130 Balfour. 


Average height of North American Fruit- 
| trees, say ; . ae A 
| Some Palms rise considerably above this. 
| 


(Pays de Caux 

———_—_—-—— at six feet from the ground 
| 

t 

| Tt must, however, be remembered that almost 
|| all the trees of a large circumference given in the 
| above list had “lost their heart ;” they almost all 
| contained internal cavities, which in one instance, 
| namely at Allonville, had been converted into a 
| chapel—in another into an alehouse; while the 
| specimen of the Californian tree, of which the 
measurement has been given, was solid and healthy 
to the very centre, though it is calculated, by the 
number of its concentric rings, to be above three 
thousand years old! Or, in the forcible illustrative 
language of the editor of that valuable journal, 
the “ Gardener’s Chronicle,” ‘it must have been 
a little plant when Samson was slaying the 
Philistines, or Paris running away with Helen, or 
Rneas carrying off good pater Anchises upon his 
filial shoulders.” 

The appearance of this tree is thus portrayed by 
Mr. Lobb. Its bark (which is so much as from 
twelve to fifteen inches in thickness,) is of a pale 
cinnamon-brown, beautifully contrasting with the 
light grass-green hue of its imbricated and scale- 
like leaves, which, though attached to the branches 
by a broad base, have no expansion like the or- 
dinary leaf of the catkin-bearing trees, or even of 
the yew, but which, if cut across, yield a triangular 
and juniper-like section. Thebranchletshave a some- 
what pendulous character, and are compared by the 
discoverer to those of the cypress and juniper. The 
cones grow to about two inches and a half in length, 
with a maximum diameter of two inches. In form 
they resemble those of the Sciadopitys, while in 
structure they somewhat correspond with those of 
| the Segnoia, differing, however, considerably in 
| the fact that while the scales of the Segnoia are 
very easily detached, those of the Wellingtonia can 
only be separated by a sharp chisel and a hard 
blow. The wood is of a reddish hue, and is light 
and soft in texture. There appears to be little 
doubt that the tree is one of an “entirely new 
coniferous form.” 

Before inquiring whether this monster of the 
forest tribes is ever likely to become of any value 
as an ornamental or useful tree in this climate, we 
| may give an account of the lower part of the bark 
| of the specimen which was felled during Mr. Lobb’s 
visit, and which specimen: still, we presume, forms 
an object of attraction to the good people of San 
Francisco, where a portion of it, twenty-one feet 
high, was erected as a sort of exhibition-room, 
carpeted and provided with a piano, and seats for 
forty persons, and into which one hundred and 
forty children were at one time admitted without 
any discomfort to themselves. 
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| . The native district of the Wellingtonia is pretty 
nearly parallel with the situation of Fort Ross, 
| which, according to Keith Johnston, has a mean 
| annual temperature of 53° Fahrenheit at the sea 
| level. The Wellingtonia, however, occurs at an 
elevation of five thousand feet, which at an ap- 
proximate calculation would reduce the annual 
mean to 39° Fahrenheit, or the same figure as 
that of Dublin and Gosport. In considering, how- 
ever, the adaptability of climate to any vegetable 
production, we must not forget that it is to the 
extremes, rather than to the mean of actual tem- 
perature, that we must look. Apart from horti- 
cultural, or rather arboricultural considerations, the 
chances of acclimatising this tree is a question of 
| great interest in a phytogeographical point of view ; 
occurring as it does in but a single known distriet 
in all the earth, as if requiring some peculiar 
geological, climatal, or other conditions with which 
we are as yet unacquainted. 

The arrival of the Wellingtonia and of some of 
its seeds in this country, has re-attracted attention 
to the circumstance, that upwards of twenty-five 
years ago, before that enthusiastic naturalist, 
Douglass, met with his untimely end, he had for- 
| warded to Sir W. J. Hooker an account of a tree 
| of extraordinary height, from which he had col- 
| lected seeds in California, but which unfortunately 

never reached England. In height this tree 
rivalled the Wellingtonia, and the striking agree- 
ment between the two descriptions has induced a 
| general belief that the trees are identical; but it 
| will be observed, on reading the following account, 
| that the size of the trunk of Douglass's tree was 
| little more than one-third of that discovered by 
Mr. Lobb; while, as the learned editor of the “ Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle” remarks, “it is hardly to be 
imagined that so experienced a traveller would 
have mistaken a tree with the foliage of a cypress, 
and the cones of a pine, for a Zaxodium, and still 
less for the species Sempervirens. Besides, the 
slenderness of the specimens he saw is greatly at 
variance with the colossal proportions of the plant 
before us.” With this caution, to assist the reader 
in suspending his decision as to whether the two 
plants are identical, or whether there are not yet 
unknown wonders—others of the marvellous works 
of Him who “ doeth all things well,” in the unex- 
plored forests of California, and elsewhere — we 
will lay before him the description of Douglass 
himself. 

“The greatest beauty,” he writes, “of the 
Californian vegetation is a species of Taxodium, 
which gives a most peculiar, I was almost going 
to say awful, appearance—something which plainly 
tells us we are not in Europe. I have repeatedly 
measured this tree, two hundred and seventy feet 
high, and thirty-two feet round, at three feet 
from the ground. Some few I saw upwards of 
three hundred feet high, but none in which the 
thickness was greater than those I have in- 
stanced.” 





Tuines to BE RemMEeMBERED.—Early piety is the 
greatest honour of the young.— Following God is work that 
is its own wages.—That is likely to end gloriousiy which 
begins piously.—Piety is the best friend to prosperity.—If 





God have not all the heart, he will soon have-none of it. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE RUSSIAN 
ARMY AND NAVY. 


In the present conjuncture of public affairs, there | 


are few questions that inspire a deeper interest 
than that of the actual military and naval resources 
of Russia. By the menacing attitude which the 
northern autocrat has assumed towards all the 
great European nations, the subject, from being 
one of mere speculation to the statesman and the 
political seer, has become one of personal import- 
ance to each and all of us. According to the 
number and efficiency of the disciplined hordes 
which he can continue to pour down upon the wide 
frontiers of his dominions, and the strength of the 
maritime force which he is able to array against 
the fleets of the western powers, will probably de- 
pend, to a great extent, the duration of the war 


into which we have been so reluctantly forced. | 


The degree to which our commerce will be dis- 
turbed, our peace disquieted, our progress arrested, 
and our pockets pinched, bears consequently an 
intimate relation to the availableness of these im- 
mense warlike resources. Whether these have 
been unduly exaggerated or underrated is now, 
therefore, a question of serious import to every 
citizen of Europe. From the mystery in which 
everything in that vast empire is enshrouded, and 
the jealousy with which every channel of com- 
munication is watched, it is difficult to secure 
authentic information upon aliaost any important 


point of Russian affairs; avenues through which | 
intelligence leaks will, however, occasionally open | 


up, it being impossible, notwithstanding the ut- 
most vigilance of the police, to hermetically seal 


every outlet. Many foreigners have been encou- | 


raged, from time to time, to settle in the country 


for the sake of their skill and inventive genius; | 


such persons, of course, always have it in their 


power, on quitting the emperor’s dominions, to | 


disclose to the ear of the eager public such Russian 


secrets as they may be possessed of. A work of | 
this class, emanating from one long resident in | 
Russia, is now before us,* which gives us deplor- 


able pictures of Muscovite society and state offi- 
cialism. 
glean a few particulars in reference to the army 
and navy of the mighty Czar. 

Little more than a century ago, Russia could 
be said to have neither an army, a navy, nor any 
system of administration. At the present moment, 
however, its surface is studded with a martial host 
numbering one million and a half of men, either 


in active or quasi-active service. Of this prodi- | 
Nearly all the | 


gious force 150,000 are cavalry. 
products of the iron, bronze, and copper mines of 
Siberia, to say nothing of the gold mines of the 
Ural, for the last fifty years, have been accumu- 


lated, in the shape of material of war, in the ar- | 
senals of the country. The army is divided into | 


three distinct categories, extremely diverse frcm 
each other. These are—the imperial guard, form- 
ing in itself a regular corps d’armée; the army in 
active service ; and the military colonies : the latter 
being the creation of the emperor Alexander and 
his favourite Avatcheieff. Besides these, too, there 


* « The Knout and the Russians ; or, the Muscovite Empire, 
the Czar, and his People.” By Germain de Laguy. London: 
Bogue. 1854, 


From this publication we propose to | 


soldiers either out of service or disbanded. 
Everybody at all versed in the history of military 
achievements knows, however, that the effective. 


upon its mere numerical superiority. 
vigour, discipline, enthusiasm, personal bravery, 


of numbers. In calculating the probabilities of 
victory or defeat, the question is not simply, how 
many soldiers can be brought into action? but 
rather, what are the individual qualities of the 
living units of which the aggregate is composed ? 
Viewing the Russian army in this light, its for- 
midableness has probably been greatly overrated. 
M. de Lagny draws a sad picture of the elements 
'entering into its composition. Describing the 
system of recruiting by which the ranks are re- 
| newed, he remarks as follows :— 

| “The number of men to be furnished by the 
| boyars, or feudal nobility, is determined every 
'year by the state. The choice of the individual 





| or their intendants. Provided the recruits are 


| neither halt, nor Jame, nor blind, the government | 
| accepts all that are sent, without troubling itself | 
in the least about their moral condition. The 

| boyar and his intendant begin by satisfying their | 
‘personal hatred and antipathy, whatever may be | 


the importance of the wrongs for which they seek 
satisfaction 
feelings of vindictiveness, they proceed to cleanse 
all the villages of robbers, vagabonds, rogues, 
thieves, idlers, drunkards, and incendiaries, until 
they have made up the number which they are 
obliged to contribute to the quota required for the 
district. The government itself seizes and enlists, 
on its own authority, and without appeal, all 
awkward coachmen, and thieves whose muscular 
force adapts them for being converted into ma- 
chines of war. 

“As soon as the selection is made, the autho- 
rities proceed to the toilet of the men they have 
taken. In order to prevent desertion or flight, 
they cut their hair very short in front, and almost 
shave it behind, and then send the recruits off to 
the chief town of the district, where they are de- 


livered into the custody of a non-commissioned | 


officer, by whom they are drafted into the different 
regiments and drilled. Thus, the army is, as we 


see, composed, for the most part, only of the very | 


dregs of the serfs ; no other method of recruiting 
it is ever practised in Russia. This explains the 
profound feeling of horror, the invincible aversion, 
of the entire Russian population for military ser- 
vice. ‘There never was, to my knowledge, (and I 
have also been informed so by others,) an instance 
of any one enlisting of his own free will.” 

The degrading system by which the enlisted 
serf is moulded to the will of his imperial master, 
so far from uprooting the original vices of his 
character, only tends, it is said, to develop and 
strengthen them. “For nearly thirty years,” 
says our authority, “the emperor has been making 
unheard-of efforts to inculcate in the hearts of his 
troops what is called a military spirit. Up to the 
present time he has not succeeded, and he never 
| will succeed, because such a thing is not in accord- 











is what is called the reserve, comprehending all | 


ness of an army depends toa very limited extent | 
Physical | 


high moral qualities—in a word, a good morale— | 
afford a surer guarantee of success than vastness | 
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_ men is left to the arbitrary judgment of the nobles | 
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ance with the character of his people. His army | cleaves, piles up, and carries firewood into various 
js not, and never will be, aught but a troop of | houses. In the evening, he is a supernumerary at 
automata, tricked out in various costumes, which | the theatre. He is obliged to give a part of his 
he moves according to his whim, and causes to | time for the common good, and what he thus earns 
sink into the earth beneath an irritated look. No | goes to the funds of the regiment. The barracks 
noble sentiment ever vibrates in these souls, stul- are literally so many permanent bazaars, where 
tified by serfdom, debauchery, and depravity.” men are hired for all descriptions of work, at so 
Contrary to the custom which is found to work | much per day. Does any one require twelve or 
so well in almost every other state in Europe, | twenty pairs of arms? If he does, they are sent 
military promotion and rank are not in Russia | to him, under the escort of a corporal.” 
placed within reach of the lower grades of soldiers.| We have intimated that the Russian soldier 
Talent, courage, and merit go unrewarded. There | resorts to fraud as well as industry to supplement 
js thus no stimulus to devoted exertion. All the | his scanty means of subsistence; for, wretchedly 
honours and distinctions, conferred through favour | meagre as is the provision made for his wants by 
or caprice by the emperor, are monopolized by the | his imperial master, he is deprived of a considerable 
officers, who are selected from the nobility. The | portion even of this, through the cupidity and sys- 
effects of this system during a protracted war must | tematic dishonesty of his superior officers. Thus 
prove disastrous in the extreme, since the army | preyed upon bythose above him, he seeks to revenge 
would speedily perish from an insufficient supply | his wrongs by the commission in his turn of acts 
of competent officers to take the places of those | ef violence and pillage. In the daytime he lurks 
who fall in battle. | about the environs of the city, watching for vie- 
Many of the correspondents writing from the | tims; and at night he posts himself at the pas- 
banks of the Danube have referred to the miserable | Sages over the Neva, or walks about the streets, 
appearance and pinched condition of the Russian | despoiling those who may happen to be out late ; 
troops. So far from this being an exceptional | and, in case of resistance, does not scruple to cleave 
case, it appears to be their normal state. The pay | the head of his prey with an axe or sabre, and then 
of the Russian soldier is only nine shillings and | push him under theice. The next day, he sells the 
twopence a year, and his allowance of coarse food | spoils in the open market under the nose of the 
is utterly inadequate for his wants. Even a colo- | police, who connive at the deed on being bribed 
nel does not get 32/. sterling, and a surgeon only | with a portion of its proceeds. So says De Lagny. 
receives the same pittance as a colonel; while a| The frightful extent to which corruption exists 
captain luxuriates on 12/. sterling per annum. To | among the military functionaries, and its baneful 
aggravate their condition, most of the officers and | effect, in connexion with the other causes just 
soldiers are married, without, however, enjoying | specified, upon the condition of the Russian troops, 
anything beyond the most infinitesimal augument- | are also depicted by M. de Lagny. “In the in- 
ation of their income. When a soldier has male | terior of the country, at adistance from the super- 
children, his condition is slightly ameliorated; | vision of the czar, and the direct action of the 
the crown adds a ration of flour for each boy, until | government, abuses in the administration of the 
| heis ten years of age, when he is placed in the | army in activity are very frequent’; and there have 
|| military schools to be fashioned to the military | sometimes been cases in which whole army corps, 
|| yoke. As for the girls, the state does not derive | men and horses, havebeen decimated by hunger, cold, 
| any advantage from them, and therefore gives | and disease. Exactly in the same degree as the im- 
| them nothing. They are a real calamity to their | perial guard is gaudily decked out, from head to foot, 
parents, who have to provide for their subsistence | are the corps of the army in activity raggedly and 
in the best way they can. In the imperial guard, | wretchedly kept. I myself saw, in September, 1848, 
the soldiers are more favoured than those of the | the army encamped in Poland. Its appearance was 
| army in active service. When one of them has a| most saddening: the clothing of the troops was 
| son, he is allowed to supplicate the emperor to | worn threadbare by long use, and grossly patched 
| stand god-father to him, and the emperor never | up, while the lean aspect ofthe men themselves be- 
refuses this favour. He causes the new-born in- | trayed too plainly hunger and every other kind of 
fants to be held to the font, a dozen at a time, by | privation. A few years since, the army of the 
one of his aides-de-camp, who, after the ceremony, | Caucasus presented a spectacle of abject wretched- 
|| makes the father a present of two shillings and | ness which would have surprised people, if people 
elevenpence ! in this country could be surprised at anything. 
With such inadequate provision for these unfor- | The czar, happening to cast his eyes, by chance, 
tunate men, it may well excite our astonishment | over the returns made to the ministry of war, and 
how they manage to subsist at all. The deficiency | which he was accustomed to sign as a matter of 
is, insome measure, made up from two sources— | course without perusing, perceived with horror the 
| manual Jabour and plunder. The sum paid by the | immense amount of mortality in one of the corps 
| ezar into the treasury of each regiment being ridi- | stationed at the lines of the Kuban. Even at the 
| culously insufficient to provide food, clothing, fir- | period when the cholera was raging with the most 

















| ing, and so forth, for the soldiers, they are obliged, | fearful violence throughout the empire, death had 


when not in service, to turn their hands to some | never mowed down so many men. ‘ The cause 


| Yemunerative occupation. “ If the soldier knows | of this frightful state of things was unknown :’ 
no skilled manual calling,” says M. de Lagny, “he | such was the answer given to the czar. Upon this, 
becomes in turn, according to circumstances, porter, | he sent one of his aides-de-camp to inspect the corps. 


water-carrier, sweeper, labourer, and messenger ; | On his return, the aide-de-camp asserted that the 
he unloads the vessels in the ports and alongside | army wanted for nothing, though the emperor knew 
@ quays; he wheels away in barrows, saws, | that both men and horses were in a state of the 
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utmost wretchedness. . The aide-de-camp was sent | 
back to observe things more closely. Again he | 
returned, and again he affirmed that he found | 
everything in its normal state. This aide-de-camp 
and the eommander of the corps, who had bought | 
his silence, were both degraded and reduced to the | 
ranks. Similar examples of justice and severity | 
are often met with in the life of the emperor, but | 
so profound is the evil which devours his domi- 
nions, that he has never been able to eradicate it 
completely.” 

Such, then, are some of the charcteristics of that 
prodigious army, on which the northern autocrat 
is relying for success and triumph at the present 
moment, and from behind whose vulnerable ranks 
he hurls defiance at the public opinion, the indig- 
nant remonstrances, and the allied forces of nearly 
all Europe. As it is but too evident that he is 
trusting in horses, and in chariots, and in the mul- 
titude of his armed hosts, it is not unlikely that 
the King of kings may have ordained, in his right- 
eous providence, to punish his presumption and 
humble his pride by defeat and disaster. At all 
events, we do not see how any good is likely to 
result from the further extension of an empire in 
itself so barbarous and corrupt. 

The remarks which we offered a short time since, 
in thé paper on “ Sebastopol,” on the character of 
the Russian navy, are remarkably confirmed by 
the statements of M. de Lagny. The navy is 
almost entirely the creation of the present emperor, 
whose labours in this department have been truly 
marvellous. It is divided into three fleets—the 
Blue, stationed in the Black Sea; the Red, sta- 
tioned in the Baltic; and the White, at Archangel. 
Each of the two first-mentioned fleets has two 
divisions. Were all these scattered naval forces 
concentrated on one point, they would form:an ag- 
gregate of 240 vessels, carrying more than 9000 
guns, and more than 80,000 men. The comple- 
ment of men for the Black Sea fieet alone is 
20,000. Were these floating arsenals manned by 
thoroughly skilful and experienced sailors, Russia, 
seconded by her million of soldiers, might, if dis- 
posed, soon become the mistress of a large portion 
of the world. But here again we meet with the 
elements of weakness allied to the most imposing 
show of strength. She lacks the first vital requi- 
site for an efficient and powerful navy—namely, 
seamen. “ To man its ships,” says our author, “the 
Russian government is obliged to fall back on the 
inhabitants of the interior of thecountry. In this 
way it has, up to the present time, formed an army 
of sailors, who are frightened at the sea, which the 
majority of them never saw before. The levies for 
the navy, like those of the army, are composed of 
the strangest and most heterogencous elements ; 
and it is, therefore, a very difficult task to prepare 
them for the rough calling for which they are in- 
tended.” 

The clear-sighted ezar, who has made enormous 
sacrifices to found a powerful marine, has so plainly 
perceived the inaptitude of his people for maritime 
pursuits, that he has been under the necessity of 
confiding all the important posts to English and 
Swedish officers, whom he has induced to enter his 
service. Most of the naval architects in Russia, 
too, are-either Englishmen or Americans. The 
consequences of this state of dependence upon 





foreign skill and talent, in the case of a war 

with either of these nations, will be at once appa- | 
rent. Only a short period, however, will proba- | 
bly elapse before this momentous question js | 
brought to a decisive test. May God, in his in. | 
finite mercy, grant that the awful contest thus | 
forced upon this country may be of short duration ; | 
and be it ours, as a people and as individuals, to | 
humble ourselves in sincere penitence “ under his | 
mighty hand,” that the blessings of peace may | 
speedily be restored to us, ra 





NOBLE DEEDS OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 


Rome may boast its Caesars, and Greece its Alex- | 
anders; but let Britain glory in her daughters! 
Yes; often with grateful triumph do I think of | 
the fair and virtuous phalanx which she can | 
present to the gazing nations around—those rich | 
pearls of our isle, whose lustre even the grave 
cannot quench, nor retiring modesty conceal ; but 
which shed a halo of light upon the free shores of 
England! Ye possess not indeed, my beloved 
countrywomen, the seductive charms of the Italian, 
or the classic grace of the Grecian female: ye are 
not gifted with the light badinage of the airy | 
French, nor do ye boast the sparkling beauty of 
the East ; but if less fitted to captivate the roving 
eye, or to intoxicate the imagination, ye are more 
capable of charming the mind, and sincerely win- 
ning the heart. Ye are not ordinarily the mere 
companions of an hour, but the friends ofa life! | 
We need not look back to distant ages to meet 
with the personification of all that is noble and | 
virtuous. We shall find a Cornelia, an Arria, an | 
Hypatia among the records of our own history. | 
They furnish us with the names of a noble-hearted | 
Lady Russell, a courageous Margaret Roper, and a 
self-devoted Anne Askew. From the unsubdued 
firmness of the first we cannot withhold our | 
admiration; the filial love of the second excites 
our warmest interest, and we follow with heart- 
felt sympathy this attached daughter in her visits 
to her father in his prison. We then see his 
heavy eye lighted up with pleasure; we hear her 
soft accents as she essays to soothe his troubled | 
mind and calm his irritated feelings ; and we view 
the affectionate endearments which gild his last 
days with peace and joy! Then, when hope was 
quenched in dreadful certainty, and the lifeless 
form of her beloved parent was exposed upon 
London Bridge to contumely and derision, we see 
her awakening from her sorrow and stepping 
forth to rescue his hallowed remains from the 
ignominious fate which was destined for them—a | 
cold and watery sepulchre in the river Thames! 
We then behold her summoned before the council 
to answer for this act of generous temerity, where 
she nobly acknowledges and vindicates her con- 
duct ; and lastly, with strong indignation, we see 
her borne to a dungeon for gratifying her pure 
and noble feelings.  H 
But even her faithful and enduring love 1s 
forgotten, when we coutemplate the patient and 
almost superhuman endurance of the martyr! the | 
victim of a tyrant’s power and a husband’s bar- 
barity! Not, like the Roman heroine, impelled 


merely by the overwhelming enthusiasm of the \ 
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moment, but unsupported, as she was, by the 
| presence of a beloved obfect, the admirable Anne 
Askew endured, with uncomplaining fortitude, 
torments under which the stoutest heart might 
have failed, or the firmest mind have sunk. 
After having been put in prison on suspicion of 
attachment to the reformed religion, and doomed 
to suffer there the most barbarous and revolting 
| eruelties, she had still, the very day before her 
| execution, “an angel’s countenance and a smiling 
face ; though when the hour of darkness came, she 
was so racked, that she could not stand, but was 
holden up by two sergeants.” Indeed, when 
previously consigned to the torture by order of 
| the chancellor Wrothesley, to induce her to dis- 
cover the names of some persons who were sus- 
| pected of lending her secret encouragement, and 
when that barbarian, enraged at her firmness, 
with his own hands increased her agonies, even 
then her mind was triumphant, and she endured 
|| in silence, until insensibility put a temporary stop 
to her sufferings. She was so mangled by this 


brutal treatment, that we learn she was obliged to | 


be conveyed in a chair to the place where she was 
condemned to be burnt; and there, as the last test 
of her principles, a letter was presented to her, 
containing offers of immediate pardon upon the 
, conditions of the recantation of her opinions. But 
| sn and the world had no longer any attrac- 
|, tions for the soul which had devoted itself to its 
Saviour! Heaven was before her; and poor in- 
deed seemed the gifts and the riches of earth: 
she disdained them all, and, refusing even to look 
at the guilty instrument which was proffered her, 
calmly resigned herself to those flames which 
might indeed destroy her frame, but could not 
consume the never-dying spirit which dwelt 
within ! 
The conjugal fidelity of the excellent Lady 
Fanshawe is, in its way, no less conspicuous. 
An anecdote, illustrative of her strong attachment 
for her husband, when she was accompanying him 
ona voyage from Galway to Malaga, is given by 
herself in her memoirs. A Turkish galley, it 
seems, Was seen approaching their vessel, and 
death or slavery appeared to be their doom. 
“This,” she continued, “was sad for us passen- 
gers; but my husband bid us be sure to keep in 
the cabin, and not appear, which would make the 
Turks: think we were a man-of-war; but if they 
saw women, they would take us for merchants, 
and board our vessel. He went upon deck and 
took a gun, a bandaleer, and a sword, expecting 
the arrival of a Turkish man-of-war. The captain 
had locked me up in the cabin. I knocked and 
called to no purpose, until the cabin-boy came and 
opened ‘the door. I, all in tears, desired him to 
| be so good as to give me his thrum cap and tarred 
| coat, which he did, and I gave him half a crown; 

and putting them on with other disguises, and 
| flinging away my night-clothes, I crept up softly, 

and stood upon the deck by my husband’s side, as 
| free from sickness and fear as, I confess, of dis- 
cretion ; but it was the effect of the passion which 
I could never master. By this time the two 
vessels were engaged in parley, and so well satis- 
fied with speech aud sight of each other's foree, 


| that the Turk’s man-of-war tacked about, and ‘we | 


|| Continued our course. But when your father saw 
. 


it convenient to retreat, looking upon me, he 
snatched me up in his arms, saying, ‘ And is it 
possible that love could cause this change !’”’ 

The constancy of this lady was equally con- 
spicuous during the confinement of Sir Richard at 
Whitehall, during the troubles of the civil war, 
when she tells us: “TI failed not constantly, when 
the clock struck four in the morning, to go with a 
dark Janthorn in my hand, all alone, and on foot, 
from my lodgings in Chancery-lane, at my cousin 
Young’s, to Whitehall, by the entry that went out 
of King’s-street into the kowling-green. There I 
would go under his window, and call him softly. 
He, excepting the first time, never failed to put 
out his head at the first call. Thus we talked 
together, and sometimes I was so wet with rain, 
that it went in at my neck and ont at my heels.” 
What an ecstatic moment must that have been, 
when through her own unremitting exertions this 
object of her fondest affection was at length re- 
stored to her, and she was rewarded for all her 
past sufferings by the delightful consciousness of 
being herself the chief instrument of his deliver- 
ance! 

This example is, to say nothing of others which 
might be adduced, sufficient to prove that my fair 
country women are in possession of those high and 
noble faculties of the soul which induce not only 
patient and courageous endurance, but lead also 
to acts of great and lofty daring. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon me to bring evidence that neither 
have they been deficient in the display of those 
powers of the mind which by some are supposed 
to be exclusively confined to the other sex, but 
which experience may prove to us are also freely 
dispensed to them. 

Few persons probably, in these enlightened 
days, are ignorant of the fact, that when Catherine 
Cockburn published her learned and spirited de- 
fence of Locke’s “ Essays on the Human Under- 





standing,” in consequence of some anonymous 
strictures, which had appeared upon it, she had 
| only attained her twenty-second year, while such 
| was the modesty of her character that she not 
| only concealed her name, from a fear that a know- 
| ledge of her age.and sex might be injurious to her 
| work, but she took every possible precaution to 
| preserve both a secret from the philosopher him- 
| self, declaring in a private letter toa friend, “I am 
| more afraid of appearing before him I defend than 
of the public censure ; and chiefly for the honour I 
bear to him resolve to conceal myself.’ In, spite, 
| however, of all her endeavours, Mr. Locke at 
| length succeeded in discovering to whom he was 
indebted for this masterly defence of his work, and, 
accompanied by a present of books, he transmitted 
to her his thanks and sentiments in the following 
words :—‘ Give me leave to assure you, that as 
the rest of the world take notice of the strength 


; and clearness of your reasoning, so I cannot but 


be extremely sensible that it was employed in my 
defence. You have herein not only vanquished 
my adversary, but reduced me also absolutely under 
your power, and left no desire more strong in me 





than that of meeting with some opportunity to 


_ assure you with what respect and submission I am 


yours.” 
Constantia Grierson, too, who is celebrated by 


| Mrs. Pilkington, was we are told, mistress of 
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Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, at the early | insight into her extraordinary and amiable charac- 


age of eighteen, besides being considerably ad- 
vanced in the abstruse science of mathematics ; 
and as a proof that this unusua! *»ck of knowledge 
did not overset her sense or modesty, Mrs. Bur- 
ber tells us, “she was not only happy in # tne 


imagination, a great memory, an excellent under- | 


standing, and an exact judgment, but had all these 


crowned by virtue and piety. She was too learned | 
to be vain, too wise to be conceited, and too | 


clear-sighted to be irreligions. As her learning 
and abilities raised her above her own sex, so they 


left her no room to envy any; on the contrary, | 


her delight was to see others excel. She was 
always ready to direct and advise those who ap- 
plied to her, and was herself willing to be advised. 
So little did she value herself upon her uncommon 
attainments and excellencies, that she has often re- 
called to my mind a fine reflection of a French 
author, to the effect ‘that great geniuses should 
be superior to their own abilities.’ ” 

But to discover the most extraordinary assem- 
blage of talent and erudition ever perhaps concen- 
trated in the females of one family, we must con- 
sent to revert to the period when Edward v1 
filled the English throne. The preceptor of that 
monarch, sir Anthony Cooke, had four daughters, 
all of whom were celebrated for their profound 
learning. Mildred, the eldest, who was married to 
lord Burleigh, had not only a great genius for 
politics, but she was well acquainted with the 
Greek language, and was thoroughly conversant 
with the classic writers of Greece; she was also 
intimate with the works of most of the Christian 
fathers, a part of the writings of one of whom, St. 
Chrysostom, she translated into English. 

The next daughter, Anne, united to sir Nicholas 
Bacon, seems to have been possessed of at least 
equal erudition ; among other proofs of which we 
find that when bishop Jewel wrote his famous 
* Apology for the Church of England,” feeling 
very anxious that the work should be open to 
every class of readers, she rendered it from Latin 
into her mother tongue, transmitting it to the 
author when completed, with a Greek epistle, 
which he answered in the same language, being 
moreover so satisfied with her translation as not 
to alter or revise a single word. 

Elizabeth, who was first wedded to sir Thomas 
Hoby, and afterwards to lord John Russell, was as 
conversant as her sisters with classic lore; and 
she was particularly famed for the numerous epi- 
taphs which she wrote, both in Greek, Latin, and 
English, on her two husbands, her son, daughter, 
brother, sister, and her esteemed friend Mr. Noke, 
of Shottesbrooke ; while, according to the accounts 
transmitted to us by history, the fourth star in 
this brilliant constellation excited no less wonder 
than the rest by her great and singular endowments. 

Elizabeth Carter, too—the translator of Epicte- 
tus, the friend of Johnson, and the favourite of the 
pious Secker—stands forth in later times a practi- 
cal asserter of the extensive scope of female intellect 
and female powers. Another unintentional cham- 
pion of the cause also, and one with whom perhaps 
my readers are not so generally acquainted, was 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, a short but interesting 
memoir of whom was published in the early part 
of the present century, which gives a most pleasing 


| ter. This young lady, although destined to ex- 
| perience early trials and difficulties which would 
| have checked the progress of a common mind, 
| acquired, in a short life of thirty years, a mass of 
| earning and general information truly surprising, 
without, however, this variety of knowledge in 
any instance involving the omission of a single 
duty, or the forfeiture of those mild and feminine 
graces which are peculiar to her sex. The follow- 
‘ ing letter, from her friend Mrs. H. Bowdler to Dr, 
| Mumsien, will abundantly prove this assertion, 
while it will present the reader with a delightful 
| summary of the virtues and acquirements of this 
noble and highly-gifted female. 

“The lovely young creature, on whose account 
I first applied to you, had been for above a year 
gradually declining, and on the 7th of August she 
_ resigned her spirit to God who gave it. Her per- 
son and manners were extremely pleasing, with a 
pensive softness of countenance that indicated deep 
reflection ; but her extreme timidity concealed the 
most wonderful talents that ever fell under my 
observation. With scarcely any assistance, she 
taught herself the French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. She | 
had no inconsiderable knowledge of Arabic and | 
Persic. She was well acquainted with geometry, | 
algebra, and other branches of the mathematics. | 
She was a very fine musician. She drew land- 
scapes from nature extremely well, and was a mis- 
tress of perspective. She showed an early taste | 
for poetry, of which some specimens remain; but | 
I believe she destroyed most of the effusions of 
her youthful muse, when an acquaintance with 
your great poet, and still more, when the sublime 
compositions of the Hebrew bards, gave a different 
turn to her thoughts. With all these acquire- 
| ments she was perfectly feminine in her disposi- 
| tion; elegant, modest, gentle, and affectionate ; 
| nothing was neglected which a woman ought to || 
| know ; no duty was omitted, which her situation || 
| in life required her to perform.” 
| Many fragments of the writings of this accom- 
| plished young lady are collected’ in this little | 
volume, some of which bear the stamp of such | 
maturity of thought and purity of feeling, that I | 
cannot resist the desire which I feel to transcribe | 
asample of them, particularly as they will tend | 
to show that, though 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 





it is the property of a great deal to prove to us 
our ignorance, and divest us of vanity and conceit. 

“An hour well spent condemns a life ; when we 
reflect on the sum of improvement and delight 
gained in that single hour, how do the multitude 
of hours already past rise up and say, What good | 
has marked us? Wouldst thou know the true | 
worth of time, ‘ employ one hour well.” | 

“It is not learning that is disliked in women, 
but the ignorance and vanity which too generally | 
accompany it. A woman’s learning is too often | 
like the fine clothes of an upstart, who is anxious || 
to exhibit to all the world the riches so unexpect- | 
| edly acquired. ‘The learning of a man, on the con- 





| trary, is like hereditary rank, which having grown | 
| up with him, and being in a manner interwoven 
with his nature, he is almost unconscious of pos 
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sessing it. t 
scarcity of the commodity amongst females, which 
makes every one who possesses a little fancy her- 
self a prodigy. 


to bear her share with a better grace.” 
“Happiness is a very comman plant, a native of 


As the sum total increases, we | 
may reasonably hope that each will become able | 


| 
| 


every soil: yet is some skill required in gathering | 


it; for many poisonous weeds look like it, and de- | 


ceive the unwary to their ruin.” 

“The Christian life may be compared to a mag- 
nificent column, whose summit always points to 
heaven. The innocent and therefore veal pleasures 
of this world are the ornaments on the pedestal ; 
very beautiful, and highly to be enjoyed when the 
eye is near, but which should not too long or too 
frequently detain us from that just distance where 
we can contemplate the whole column, and where 
the ornaments on its base disappear.” 

It now only remains for me to show that not 
only faith and heroism have characterised, not 
only have wit and learning shone conspicuously in 
many of my countrywomen, but that genuine 
piety and vital religion have also flourished strik- 
ingly among them. The names of Trimmer, Fry, 
| and More—a powerful host in themselves—are 
| alone sufficient to support my assertion ; and while 
| their writings and example are still diffusing 
| ground a love of virtue and a spirit of Christianity, 
| it would be superfluous to cite more, although so 
|| many might be named whose exertions in the 
‘| sacred cause of religion deserve our highest praise 
| and liveliest gratitude. 

Plato congratulates himself that he was not 
|| born a woman ; but in his time women, considered 
|| and treated as inferiors, were not allowed oppor- 
| tunities or means of improvement; the blossoms 
| of intellect were nipped in the bud, and the pow- 
| ers of the mind confined by custom and repressed 
by the certainty of contempt. Perhaps, had he 
; lived at a later period, he might have taken a 
| juster and more enlarged view of female capacity, 
| and have felt that even a philosopher might often 
with pleasure, if not with advantage, have entered 
| into female society. But, even when the ancient 
| poets present their heroines to our view, it is 
| always with the accompaniment of a distaff or a 
| spindle. For instance, the character of the vir- 
| tuous Penelope is woven in the tissue of her own 
| unfailing web; and so mean was the opinion which 
|| the Greeks entertained of the fair sex, that its 
| almost universal emblems—those which were 
placed by way of eulogium on the tombs of the ladies 
| —were an owl, a muzzle, and a pair of reins; 
| thus implying that the brightest qualities of woman 
| were watchfulness, silence, and precision in guiding, 
directing, and executing those domestic affairs in 
|| which alone she was permitted to take any interest. 
Thucydides, indeed, openly proclaims his opinion 
| that she is the best of whom least is said, either of 
good or harm ; and, in fact, the mind of the Grecian 
|| female, like the unfortunate feet of the fair inha- 
|| bitant of China, seems to have been so effectually 
|| compressed and crippled, that either expansion or 
| progression was totally impossible. 

| Even until towards the fifteenth century, women 
| were allowed little participation in the improve- 
| ments or pleasures of the age. The gallant Francis 
| was the one who first gave grace and elegance to 


| complain. 





The reason of this difference is the | his court by the introduction of ladies on days of 


public solemnity ; and it is a striking fact, that the 
treatment of the sex ameliorated and improved in 
an exact ratio with the march of intellect and the 
progress of civilization. In England its privileges 


| have long been very extensive ; and many instances 


are on record of private females in this country 
filling offices of considerable trust and power. In 
the present day, although wisely excluded from 
public employments, as altogether unsuitable to 
their sex and character, they have little reason to 
If they rule not with the mace of au- 
thority, they can influence by the mind, and they 
can govern by the heart. If they cannot compel, 
they can win submission ; theycan—but what cannot 
a wise, virtuous, and amiable woman effect ? 
“Oh! she can melt the spirit into love, 
Or bid it rise to goodness.” 

After all, whatever her powers of captivation 
may be, home is the fitting place for their chief 
exercise ; domestic life the sphere for their best 
and noblest exertion! There it is that she shines 
in her greatest purity. This is the kingdom over 
which she reigns with sweetest lustre; and what- 
ever be her talents, whatever her opportunities, 
this is the spot on which they should most fondly 
repose—the centre from which should emanate the 
warm rays of love, of benevolence, and of genius. 

The fault of the present day, it has long occurred 
to the writer, does not seem to lie, in this country 
at least, in the want of education for females in the 
higher and middle ranks ; but in that whose effects 
are equally destructive—its total misapplication. 
Women are now taught, or rather endeavoured to 
be taught, everything ; the natural consequence of 
which is that they know nothing well. That use- 
ful knowledge which contributes so much to their 
own happiness and the general improvement of 
their tastes and habits, is laid aside, for the ad- 
mission of empty accomplishments, learnt only to 
be displayed, and employed only to obtain admira- 
tion! Far be it from me to depreciate the culti- 
vation of all those mental and personal graces 
which so peculiarly belong to the fair sex. These 
are their own especial charms; nor should I bear 
to see their vivacity, their lively fancy, their light 
and easy gaiety, their playful badinage, or their 
simple and unstudied eloquence of the heart, 
substituted for the dry tone of the obtrusive 
moralist, or the grave air and studied Janguage of 
the metaphysician. No! I would have women 
natural in their manners; their minds stored, not 
loaded ; their imaginations regulated, not destroy- 
ed; not the prey or the plaything of every hand- 
some coxcomb or idle fop who might choose to 
address them with the honied accents of flattery : 
but sweet and rational companions, capable of 
appreciating talent, the wonders of nature, and 
the rich stores of art and literature; and, above 
all, without being either subtle disputants or ab- 
struse theologians, able to account ‘for the hope 
that is in them,” with hearts softened by piety, and 
minds purified and enlarged by religious know- 
ledge; for such may we make the friends of our 
bosom—the participators of our joys—the com- 
forters of our sorrows ; and to such may we with 
confidence intrust those infant treasures, whose 
souls are confided to our care, and are dependent 
upon our guidance ! 
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We cannot do better than conclude this sketch 
with the following lines on Woman, written imme- 
diately after an argument, in which was main- 
tained the opinion that the character of woman was 
weak and puerile :— 


Who can, like woman, soothe the suff’ring soul ? 
Or who, like her, stern passion’s rage control ? 
Her gentle hand can spread the balm of ease, 
Her soothing voice diffuse a lovely peace ; 

Can bid the dark and dreary desert sinile, 

And all its hard and rugged paths beguile. 

See on yon couch the sick man prostrate laid ; 
Who smooths his pillow—props his aching head ? 
Whose tender care alleviates every smart, 

And soothes the body, while it mends the beat ? 
When the knit brow the troubled sr*:it tells, 
Whose glance of sympathy the cloud dispels, 
Opens to brighter hopes the atuxious soul, 

And to the broken spirit says, ~ Be whole ?” 
Who points, like her, to glory and renown, 

And daunts triumphant vice with but a frown ? 
Who, in a lukewarm age, could teach our youth 
The paths of virtue, innocence, and truth ; 

Light with religion’s fire the kindling eye, 

And bid it rest its searching glance on high ? 


Oh! say not then that weak is woman’s mind; 
Say not her power or taleuts are contined ; 
For man himself must often own her sway ; 
Oft to kis brightest acts she points the way. 
No; but, ungrateful for the debt he owes, 
What is it that he oft in turn bestows ? 
Deludes her mind with specious flattery’s wile, 
And bids her lose estcem to gain his smile ; 
To feed his vanity and love of power, 
IIe makes her what ?—The plaything of an hour! 


GREAT MEN AND CATS. 
We have often observed that men of superior in- 
tellectual abilities, and who have thereby distin- 
guished themselves in the various paths of life, are 
in general fond of pets, and take pleasure in the 
society of dumb animals. Perhaps this propensity 
may be partly accounted for by the necessity which 
exists for mental relaxation. There is an anecdote 
referred to by some of the fathers concerning the 


is not so easily accounted for. How does it happen 
that so many of them—especially those who haye 
distinguished themselves in scientifie or literary 
pursuits—seem to be particularly fond of the feline 
tribe, and so often select cats as the companions of 
their leisure hours? We confess ourselves not 
sufficiently philosophical for the solution of this 
enigma. However, some of our readers may deem 
even so trifling a phenomenon in the history of 
mighty minds an interesting subject of investiga- 
tion ; and to prove that our statements are facts, we 
shall furnish them with a few instances from the 
many which have drawn our attention to this matter. 

Of the great but guilty Mahomet, for instance, 
it is related that he was so much attached to his 
cat as to carry her about with him in the sleeve of 
his robe. In the “Cloister Life,” too, of the emperor 
Charles v, by Stirling, we are duly informed that 
“when, after the emperor’s abdication, he resided 
at Yuste, he not only amused himself by feeding 
his pet birds, but, among his domestic treasures, 
possessed two small Indian eats.” 

But we are not obliged to go so far back to 
prove the truth of what we have asserted. Who 
that has read the biography of our own “ giant in 
literature,” before whose master spirit the great, 
the rich, even the learned of his time stood in awe, 
and does not remember his affection for his old 
“ Hodge?” We are told that on one occasion 
Hodge fell sick, and refused his food. This ex- 
cited much uneasiness in the household; but doc- 
tor Johnson, remembering that his favourite had 
once manifested a liking to oysters, offered him 
one, which he ate. From that time, every day 
until Hodge was restored to perfect health, the 
doctor trudged himself to the oyster-shop to pur- 
chase a few, which he brought home in the pocket 
of his great-coat to regale his cat; Francis, the 
negro-servant, having refused to do so, because he 
considered it a degradation to wait upon a four- 
footed creature. 

In a graphic sketch of sir Walter Scott’s study 
at Edinburgh, which we find in Lockhart’s Life of 





beloved apostle John, which favours this sugges- 
tion. John, so runs the story, when far advanced 
in years, was in the habit of amusing himself with 
a partridge, which he had made quite tame. A | 
huntsman, who was a Christian, one day came to 
him with bow and arrow on his shoulder, and ex- | 
pressed his surprise at the venerable man finding | 
amusement in this way. John replied by asking | 
the querist, why he did not always keep his bow 
bent; and received for answer, that by so doing | 
the eord would be weakened, and the bow lose its 
elasticity. “ ex said the apostle, “ you have 
the reason of my amusing myself thus; the bow 
must not be always on the stretch, the string | 
must not be always under tension.” We believe | 
that a mode of recreation more calculated to give | 
rest to the over-worked powers of the mind could | 
hardly be found, than that which was thus, if the 
above tradition is correct, sanctioned by the ex- | 
ample of John. In cultivating the affeetions of | 
the helpless creatures that depend on us, feelings | 
of benevolence are awakened in our own bosoms; 
and who has not experienced the soothing influence | 
of such emotions ? 

But there is another circumstance connected 
with the attachment of great men to pets which 


' the poet, the following passage is quite to our 


purpose. “I think I have mentioned all the fur- 
niture of the room, except a sort of ladder, low, 
broad, well-carpeted, and strongly guarded with 


| oaken-rails, by which he helped himself to books 


from his higher shelves. On the top step of this 
convenience, Hinse of Hinsfelt, (so called from one 
of the German Kinder-marchens,) a venerable tom 
eat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive, 
usually lay, watching the proceedings of his master 
and Maida (the dog) with an air of dignified equa- 
nimity. But when Maida chose to leave the party, 


| then Hinse came down purring from his perch, and 


mounted guard by the foot-stool, vice Maida absent 
upon furlough. Whatever discourse might be 
passing was broken every now and then by some 
apostrophe to these four-footed friends. He said 
they understood everything he said to them; and 
I believe they did understand a great deal of it. 
But, at all events, dog's and cats have, like children, 
some infallible test for discovering at once who is 
and who is not really fond of their company; and 
I venture to say, Scott was never five minutes in 


| any room before the little pets of the family, whe- 


ther dumb or lisping, had found out his kindness 
for their generation.” 
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Concerning sir Walter’s great contemporary, | He has also deduced a useful moral from one of 


Lord Byron, we cannot recollect whether, in his | her exploits. 
curious menagerie at Newstead Abbey, there were | These are but a few gnstances, selected at 
any cats; but his beautiful epitaph upon a New- | random from the hoard of memory; but they 
foundland dog, buried in that place, fully proves his | will probably suffice to pro.e that there must 
‘ tender feelings towards animals. be, in the natural histcry of cats, some peculiar 
We believe it was Southey—another star in that quality still undiscevered which attracts the 
galaxy of genius which brightened our early days sympathies of men of genius towards them. 
—who from the happiness which his fondness for What it is surely becomes an interesting sub- 
them insured to his cats, called his place Cats’ | ject of inquiry.* 
Eden. A witty letter upon the subject of the | 
feline race occurs in his correspondence, and he | 
needed not,on this score to dread the criticism of | 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” for Jeffery himself, that | eee . e 
scourge of the Lake school of poetry, when he tra- I INTEND TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 

velled, used to carry about with him a favourite | No doubt you do, dear reader. You have even 
tabby in a basket. | appointed the time when you will come out on the 
Our position may also be illustrated by a reference | Lord’s side. You will do so next year—or when 
to the compositions of “the corn-law poet,” the | you are settled down for life, or after you have 
“burly ironmonger,’ Ebenezer Elliott, whose lyri- | become successful in business, or perhaps when 
cal bitterness is mingled with touches of the most | you are old—or possibly when you are about to 
exquisite tenderness. This singular being seems to | die. It is not however now—the time is future. 
have had his rugged nature softened, not only by a | You have resolved then to become Christ’s. You 
passion for flowers—the most innocent and elegant, | acknowledge that without this change you cannot 
we think, of all passions—but likewise by that at- | reach heaven. I presume, therefore, you have 
tachment to animals upon which we are at present | made a contract with death, and that he is pledged 
remarking as a characteristic of superior minds, and | to stay his arm until you are ready. If not, how 
inwhich, as usual, a preference for the feline species | great is your folly. The Saviour, too, must wait 
may be discovered. A quotation from his poem | your leisure. You will come to him, when you 
of “Poor Andrew” will be sufficient to establish | choose, and as you choose, and the blessed Spirit 
this :— ! must continue his sacred influence until you are 
prepared to accept his offers. What daring im- 


My cat and dog, when I come home, 
tun ont to welcome me; 


st : th I 1 , piety! And yet, impenitent reader, such is your 

, > wine , ay ty »} ee > r 

ne INOWING, WIE Ree teal OF Cit, position, and such your rash presumption. You 
While wagging his, comes he. * 


are dictating to God. You refuse admittance to 


‘ They listen for my homeward steps, his calls, and ask him'to wait until it suits your 


My smother’d sob they hear, 





When down my heart sinks, deathly down convenience. What ya have sou that 

reneceageting, Hannay deny 3 ? death will keep away, that Christ will tarry, that 

ea ’ the blessed Spirit will not take his everlasting 

© Sy hemt qrows thint when home I oome— | flight! If conscience calls, I beseech you do not 
May Ged the thought forgive ! . - 


If *tweve not for my dor and cat, | delay. Jesus wants you now. Accept his offer 
Hilaak Deol nob eo** | and come tohim. Change your promise, “ I intend 
to be a Christian,” into the firm resolve, “ I now 
This, however, we confess is attachment carried | devote myself by God’s grace to the service of 
too far, and, though an amiable weakness, gives us, | Christ. Receive me, Lord—I desire to become 
if it represents the author’s personal emotions, a | thine for ever.” 
glimpse into a mind which we fear had not laid | 
hold of the true source of consolation. 
The poet Gray, the elaborate elegance of whose | 
verses has been compared to mosaic work, did not, 
it will be remembered, think the subject of cats 
beneath his muse, but wrote a pathetic elegy upon 
a favourite one—the pensive Selina—drowned in a 
tub of gold-fishes. His affection and regret for 
the doomed animal are sufficiently evinced by his 
teferences to her beauty when he describes the 





| THE JOY OF TRUE RELIGION. 

| Wuen Dr. Doddridge was on his way to Lisbon, 
| which place he was recommended to visit for the 
| benefit of his health (being in a decline), he stayed 
| for a season at the residence of lady Huntingdon 
| at Bath. On the morning of the day on which he 
| was to set out from Bath for Falmouth, the coun- 
| tess cnme into the rcom, and found him weeping 


. seis 1 t ene ° ia 4 — Oo. & Thi, oa 
“The fair round face, the snowy beard, over that passage m Daniel, ~ 11 » 12: Daniel, 
The velvet of her paws; aman greatly beloved,” ete. ‘ You are in tears, 
Her coat that with the tortoise vies sir,” said lady Huntingdon. “I am weeping, 
Her ears of jet and emerald eyes.” 


madam,” answered the doctor; “bunt they are 
‘ : roe cars of comfort and joy: I can give up my 
a se oy, a ae : ‘ : tears 0 3 Joy: 1g 5 
immortal Cowper, likewise, whose attach country, my relations, my friends, into the hands 
ment to domestic animals is so well known, that | “p A 3. and as to myself, I can ae well go ¢ 
all lovers of poetry are familiar with his pet hares of Gor Tamed Pedagogy dadgpeclindlicager ts. whee 
Tiny age ry. af. ~* | heaven from Lisbon as from my own study at 
tiny and Puss, has not neglected to leave a record : 


\¢ ” 
i Be ” ° rUns pton. 
| inverse of his favourite cat :-— Northampto 





“ A poet’s cat, sedate and brave, * See article, “ Justice to Puss,” in No. 78 ot the “ Leisure 
As poet well could wish to have.” Hour. 
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How Desrrors ARE TREATED In Abysstn1a.—The 
Abyssinians have no sheriffs’ officers, spunging-houses, 
queen’s benches, or courts through which insolvent debtors 
may pass and get “whitewashed.” When a man owes 
money to the government, a band of soldiérs is sent to feed 
on him till he pays what is due. They treat him brutally, 
as a matter of course, and oblige him to provide them with 
the most expensive luxuries, such as butter, honey, (of 
which they make mead,) the finest bread, when probably 
none is to be met with in the neighbourhood; and all 
these in ridiculously large quantities, wasting what they 
cannot consume. ‘his treatment, of course, in no way 
tends to assist the man in collecting money to pay his 
debt. Thus, if he cannot borrow, he is generally reduced 
to utter ruin. 

They have a plan of extortion, too, rather ingenious, but 
horribly cruel. The debtor is put in prison, and chained 
by the arm. The iron which is placed round his wrist is 
not clasped, but is merely a strong hoop, opened by force to 
allow the hand to enter, and then hammered tight between 
two stones. At first it is only made tight enough to pre- 
vent any possibility of the prisoner’s escape. After some 
time, however, if the sum required be not forthcoming, it 
is knocked a little tighter, and so by degrees till the hand 
dies, the nails drop out, and the poor prisoner is at best 
maimed for life. Death sometimes ensues from this treat- 
ment, as in the following case:— 

When our countryman, Coffen, some years ago, got into 
ill favour with Oubi, and thought himself safer at the 
coast than in his power, his son John was taken. and 
put on a mountain with the iron on his hand, as above 
described. He remained tortured for. some time, losing 
first one hand, then his eyesight,. and at last he died from 
the treatment. From this instance it will be seen that this 
species of torture, which in principle nearly resembles the 
“ boot” of olden times in England, is not only applied for 
extortion in money. matters, but also to effect any purpose 
that the employer of it may desire from his prisoner, as in 
the case just cited it was used in the hope of inducing the 
father’s return. Instances of the administration of this 
barbarous torture are, however, of rare occurrence.—Par- 
kyns’s Life in Abyssinia. 

Curiovs Moper or Testine a PEopie’s Loyatty.— 
Mr. Parkyns, the Abyssinian traveller, gives a singular 
account of a cunning stratagem resorted to by Oubi, one of 
the Abyssinian princes, in order to test the real state of his 
subjects’ feelings towards him. ‘ “ Oubi was, or pretended to 
be; lying dangerously ill at Howzayn, on which account 
admittance.to his presence was. granted to no one but his 
chosen attendants. This continuing a long time, a report 
arose in the camp, and was quickly circulated throughout 
the country, that he was dead, and that his death was kept 
a secret till some one should be chosen to succeed him, lest 
the people of Tigre should rise in the moment of confusion 
and throw off the yoke of the royal family, while they were 
disputing among themselves who was to succeed the 
deceased. The report no doubt had its origin from Oubi 
himself—a mere trick to try the people, and then plunder 
them. Certainly they were not to blame in the matter, for 
the story took rise first among his soldiers. However, -at 
the very moment when all were congratulating themselves 
on his death, and no doubt many plans were forming for a 
revolt, one day Oubi appeared in his tent, looking in rather 
better health than usual; and a proclamation was beaten 
in all the principal markets, something to this effect :— 
Oubi says, ‘I am well; thank God. But since my good 
people have thought fit to make me dead and buried, it is 
but just that they should provide me a teskar.’ The 
teskar is a sort of funeral feast, where charities are bestowed 
on the poor and the priests. ‘Then followed the terms of 
the contributions to be levied, which were calculated to 
crush the country.” 

Gutta Percna ror SterRKoTyPInG.—If a page of 
type set up for printing be heated, and then pressed upon 
a flat block of gutta percha, a perfect matrix is produced, 
trom which a stereotype may be obtained by the ordinary 
galvanic process, which will give impressions fully equal to 





Hovse Scenery or Municn.—“ One little thing 
peculiar to. the winter here,” says A. M. Howett, “I 
greatly admire—the long rolls of fresh green moss laid 
inside the windows, to keep out draughts. In many 
houses the moss garlands are decorated with artificial 
flowers; but this spoils them entirely. Sometimes you 
see ivy leaves stuck into the moss, and that is very pretty. 
Peasants are constantly bringing these moss-wreaths into 
the city. 

“ Speaking of these moss decorations reminds me of the 
way in which the Germans train ivy, which is one of the 
loveliest things of a small kind to be seen in Germany. We 
in England rarely attach an idea of decoration to ivy beyond 
its adornment of old houses and ruins, and of our garden- 
walls. Yet in England ivy flourishes uncared for with much 
more luxuriance than it does in Germany. But the German, 
perhaps, appreciating its beauty—because with him it is a 
rarer blessing—trains it lovingly around his dwelling, 
around the internal as well as the external walls. From 
the palace to the cottage, in Germany, there is scarcely a 
room to be found which does not possess its ivy-tree. As 
you walk through the streets, and cast your eyes upon the 
houses, there is hardly a window to be seen which is not | 
twined into a very bower by the graceful and gracious fes- 
toons of ivy. Ivy trails around the window-bars; ivy | 
makes a pleasant green background to bouquets of flowers 
blooming in vases or in flower-pots. 

“ A very pleasant little paper, I have often thought, | 
might be written, descriptive of the windows in a Ger- | 
man street; and the mode in which the cherished ivy was 
trained would play a conspicuous part in it. You may 
read much of the character of the inmates of the dwelling 
by the ivy ; sometimes its leaves are dusty, and its growth 
is ungraceful, and its sprays untastefully trained: some- | 
times it grows in a gandy flower-pot, or swings from the | 
centre of the window in a hideously-shaped Blwmen-Lamp 
—flower-lamp, as it is called—a kind of swinging vessel | 
for plants, very much in vogue here ; but,.asa rule, the ivy 
is gracefully—nay, most poetically trained; its Blumen- | 
Lamp, if it be planted in one, is often of a rustic character | 
—perhaps of red terra-cotta, with delicately moulded foliage 
of yellowish white clay meandering over it. 

“ But it is not alone in windows that you see ivy 
trained. Ivy often forms a green and fresh screen across a | 
room, being planted in boxes, and its sprays trained over | 
rustic frame-work. Ivy often casts its pleasant shadows | 
over a piano, so that the musician may sit before his instru- 
ment as within a little bower—ivy may be seen adorning | 
the shrine which hangs upon the wall, or dropping its 
sprays above the lady’s work-table. 

“ The staircase in the house of a great painter here isa 
complete little bit of fairyland—thanks to his love of ivy, 
which festoons the balustrade of the polished oak stairs, | 
and shows forth its kindly leaves among the rarer beauties | 
of palms and myrtles which rise, grove-like, upon the Jand- | 
ings! - I know an apothecary’s shop, which 1s rather like | 
a bit of a wild wood, from its growth of ivy, than a shop of 
physic. I was told the other day of a studio here equally | 
sylvan; and I know an old cobbler who could not mend | 
his shoes without seeing his ivy-bush daily before him as | 
he works.” 


A Potar Post-Mortem.—In one of the communica 
tions from captain M‘Clure recently received by the 
Admiralty, he states that, a large bear having been 
killed, “upon examination of the stomach, an extraor- 
dinary medley was discovered, consisting of raisins, to- 
bacco, pork, and adhesive plaster!” The captain “ came 
to the conclusion that the ‘ Enterprise’ (Collinson) must be 
near ;” but three days afterwards, “ a preserved meat tin 
being picked up by a shooting party, containing the same 
miscellany, the source of Bruin’s meal was revealed. 


Tue Soap Prant.—The Vienna journals announce that 
a firm of California has sent home to that city some seeds 
of the soap plant. It grows wild in California, rising to 
the height of about a foot. The plant fades away in the 
month of May, and inside each is a ball of natural soap, 
superior, it is asserted, to any that can be manufactured. 
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